APPENDIX II
INLAND TRANSPORT, "1900-1940
By MR. C. E. R. SHERRINGTON
The task set me can only be expressed, in parlance which is i*ow
fashionable, as an objective which is unattainable, at any rate in
the brief time allocated to me, from this, my zero hour. My
only hope is to present to you several vignettes, which it is
hoped will let you see in perspective the main outlines of the
transport picture in those years which history will probably identify
as landmarks, namely, 1913, 1923 and 1939. To these must be
added the year 1900, the opening of this century.
Transport in igoo.
To parody a rhyme in the earliest picture book I remember
being given, and known as "Really and Truly":
The Century opened, 'twas nobly begun,
At one mile a minute the railway trains run.
This parody is not quite accurate, as the races between the
East Coast and West Coast routes to Scotland, of the previous
century, had yielded higher speeds, but the 60 mile per hour
throughout, or start to stop, speed was an early product of
the twentieth century. It is not possible for me to recall
personally the transport scene of 1900, as I witnessed it from too
low an altitude. I merely glimpsed it from a manually propelled
four-wheeled vehicle, devoid of brake power, but an endeavour
will be made to sketch the scene.
It was predominantly a railway era, the coach and horses had
virtually disappeared except from the outside of places of
refreshment, where they still hang. The motor car, the motor
bus and the lorry were in embryo. Local transport depended,
in country districts, on the "wheel/* as it is still known in the
United States, or, as we should term it, the "bicycle," the older
word " velo" or "velocipede*' having fallen out of use. The local
carrier was an institution of considerable social and economic
importance; either one- or two-horsed, it provided the main means
of transport for commodities and people between the villages and
the local market town, provided the former possessed no railway
service. From the Clarendon Yard at Oxford, for instance, went
the carrier to such villages as Fyfield twice a week. In 1939, the
Oxford bus probably gave a service several times daily at treble
the five-mile speed of 1900. The first country motor bus service
was run by a railway and served Lynton (Devon) about 1903,
and the same buses were used by the Great Western the following
year from Helston to the Lizard as an economical way of answering
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